The Monarchy
the heat of the Ulster crisis authorities so eminent as Sir
William Anson and Professor Dicey supported this view.
In effect, it amounts to saying that the King can dismiss
his ministers whenever he disagrees with their policy.
The grave personal responsibility which would rest on
any Monarch who chose to exercise a prerogative power
now obsolete for over two hundred years needs no
emphasis. It could not be used without the abandonment
of royal neutrality; and that attitude could not be aban-
doned, in its turn, without making the Government
formed as a result essentially the personal nominees of
the Crown. It is, I think, obvious that once this was the
case the centre of the political battle would be the limi-
tation of royal power. That road leads either to the
system of George III or to abdication; and it may lead
further.
The problem of the prerogative of dissolution is more
complicated. It is agreed that the Monarch should not
dissolve, or refuse to dissolve, save on the advice of
ministers; the problem is, however, whether the King
may refuse a dissolution that is asked for, or insist upon
one that his ministers do not desire* Though the books
are emphatic that the decision must rest with the Crown,
that this prerogative is, therefore, a living thing, it is
difficult to share this view. For, in the first place, it is
well over a hundred years since a dissolution was refused;
the revival of so rusty a precedent would be a very delicate
operation. And, secondly, if the Government which asked
for a dissolution and was refused was a majority Govern-
ment, it would obviously resign because its advice was
disregarded. Its successor, being in a minority, would
sooner, rather than later, be forced to ask for a dissolu-
tion; and jthe King would then be in the delicate position
of refusing to one Prime Minister what he agreed to
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